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as to provide for a graded series of attainment, and the general con-
ditions of work should be emotionally satisfying. The latter include
such matters as pupil-pupil relationships and, above all else, teacher-
pupil congeniality. (See Chapter XVIII.)
This whole relation of goal to success and failure may be stated, in
fact, in terms of the nature of the ideals or goals toward which we strive.
These standards or criteria or goals may help us to judge the effect of
the goals upon the individual concerned. First, the ideal or goal may be
too trivial, too simple, or too low in the scale of intellectual or moral
appeal to catch the interest or arouse a motive. Second, the goal may be
too complex, too difficult, for the capacity. Third, a goal may be entirely
lacking; there is nothing to catch the interest at all. In any one of these
the incongruity of the task, the plan, and freedom may give rise to in-
difference, retreat, rebellion, or disintegration through mental-emotional
conflict within the person, and these in their turn will influence self-
esteem, status, role, and conduct generally.
Before going on to present and discuss particular instances of pupil
adjustment in the school, we must note the wider cultural framework
in which the problems of success or failure arise. Mention was made in
the opening section of this chapter that educational aims and practices
tend, for the most part, to reflect the larger society and culture outside
the cla&room. This is well illustrated in the fact that the dominant inter-
actional pattern through which our schools operate reflects our whole
ethos of individualism and person-to-person struggle for role and status.
Pupil-to-pupil rivalry is the central feature of much of our school pro-
cedure. Yet, while the school, following our general competitive pattern,
puts special stress upon struggle and rivalry, it must not be forgotten that
the household, the play group, and the neighborhood contacts have pre-
viously conditioned most of our American children in competitive habits
and attitudes.
Place of competition and co-operation. The manner in which the pupil
is supposed to achieve his aims or goals is through competition with his
classmates. The rewards for success are expressed in school marks, pro-
motion, graduation, special prizes, awards, and various honors. This
struggle takes on various social configurations. It may be between-pupil
and pupil in a given classroom. But in addition the children may be or-
ganized into somewhat artificial groups, as when the teacher, to "moti-
vate" the pupils, as she puts it, pits one row of pupils against another, or
segregates the girls of the class from the boys in some contest of learn-
ing. Or one grade may be put into competition with another in a neigh-
boring school*, or an entire school unit is deliberately obliged to com-
pete with another.
Most often, of course, this last sort of struggle is confined to inter-